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“Fs the Magi came bearing gifts, so d0 we also” 


ls There a Santa Claus? 


We take pleasure in answering at once 
and thus prominently the communication 
below, expressing at the same time our 
great gratification that its faithful author 
is numbered among the friends of The Sun: 


Dear Editor: I am eight years old. 
Some of my litile friends say there is no 
Santa Claus. 


coy 


Papa says “If you see tt in The Sun it’s 
Son” 

Please tell me the truth; is there a Santa 
Claus? 
Virginia O’ Hanlon. 

Virginia, your little friends are wrong. 
They have been affected by the skepticism 
of a skeptical age. They do not believe 
except they see. They think that nothing 
ean be which is not comprehensible by 
their little minds. All minds, Virginia, 
whether they be men’s or children’s, are 
little. In this great universe of ours man 
is a mere insect, an ant, in his intellect, as 
compared with the boundless world about 
him, as measured by the intelligence capa- 
ble of grasping the whole of truth and 
knowledge. 

Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. 
He exists as certainly as love and generosity 
and devotion exist, and you know that 
thev abound and give to your life its highest 
beauty and joy. Alas! how dreary would 
be the world if there were no Santa Claus! 
It would be as dreary as if there were no 
Virginias. There would be no childlike 
faith then, no poetry, no romance to make 
tolerable this existence. We should have 
no enjoyment, except in sense and sight. 
The eternal light with which childhood 
fills the world would be extinguished. 

Not believe in Santa Claus! You might 
as well not believe in fairies! You might 
get your papa to hire men to watch in all 
the chimneys on Christmas Eve to catch 
Santa Claus, but even if they did not see 
Santa Claus coming down, what would 
that prove? Nobody sees Santa Claus, but 
that is no sign that there is no Santa Claus. 
The most real things in the world are those 
that neither children nor men can see. 
Did you ever see fairies dancing on the 
lawn? Of course not, but that’s no proof 
that they are not there. Nobody can con- 
ceive or imagine all the wonders there are 
unseen and unseeable in the world. 

You may tear apart the baby’s rattle 
and see what makes the noise inside, but 
there is a veil covering the unseen world 
which not the strongest man, nor even the 
united strength of all the strongest men 
that ever lived, could tear apart. Only 
faith, fancy, poetry, love, romance, can 
push aside that curtain and view and pic- 
ture the supernal beauty and glory beyond. 
Is it all real? Ah, Virginia, in all this world 
there is nothing else real and abiding. 

No Santa Claus! Thank God! he lives, 
and he lives forever. A thousand years 


som 


from now, Virginia, nay, ten times ten 
tho sand years from now, he will continue 
to make glad the heart of childhood. 
Frank P. Church. 
From the New York Sun. 


* *k 


The Glad Evangel 


When the Three Wise Men rode from 
the East into the West on that “‘first, best 
Christmas night,’ they bore on their 
saddlebows three caskets filled with gold 
and frankincense and myrrh, to be laid 
at the feet of the manger-cradled babe of 
Bethlehem. Beginning with this old, old 
journey, the spirit of giving crept into the 
world’s heart. As the Magi came bearing 
gifts, so do we also; gifts that relieve want, 
gifts that are sweet and fragrant with 
friendship, gifts that breathe love, gifts 
that mean service, gifts inspired still by 
the star that shone over the City of David 
nearly two thousand years ago. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
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The Spirit of Christmas 


And numerous indeed are the hearts to 
which Christmas brings a brief season of 
happiness and enjoyment. How many 
families whose members have been dis- 
persed and scattered far and wide, in the 
restless struggles of life, are then reunited, 
and meet once again in that happy state 
of companionship and mutual good will 
which is a source of such pure and un- 
alloyed delight, and: one so incompatible 
with the cares and sorrows of the world, 
that the religious belief of the most civil- 
ized nations, and the rude traditions of the 
roughest savages, alike number it among 
the first joys of a future state of existence, 
provided for the blest and happy! How 
many old recollections, and how many 
dormant sympathies, does Christmas time 
awaken! 

Charles Dickens. 
From ‘‘ Pickwick Papers.” 


* * 


Christmas in the iHeart 


It is Christmas in the mansion, 
Yule-log fires and silken frocks; 

It is Christmas in the cottage, 
Mother’s filling little socks. 


It is Christmas on the highway, 
In the thronging, busy mart; 
But the dearest, truest Christmas 
Is the Christmas in the heart. 
Anonymous. 


* ok 


DLordings, Listen to Our 
Dap 


Lordings, listen to our lay— 
We have come from far away 
To seek Christmas; 
Tn this mansion we are told 
He his yearly feast doth hold: 
Tis today! 
May joy come from God above, 
To all those who Christmas love. 
Old Carol. 


While Stars of Christmas 
Shine 


While stars of Christmas shine, 
Lighting the skies, 

Let only loving looks, 
Beam from our eyes. 


While bells of Christmas ring, 
Joyous and clear, 

Speak only happy words, 
All love and cheer. 


Give only loving gifts, 
And in love take; 
Gladden the poor and sad 
For love’s dear sake. 
Emilie Poulsson. 
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Che Simpleton. 


Al Christmas Legend 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


E night was very still. A great star burned 
in the east. The shepherds lay on the hill- 
side, speaking softly one to another. One 
aces shepherd spoke more loudly. ‘If this be the 
night Messias is born,” he said, ‘how shall we poor 
shepherds go and worship? We cannot leave the 
sheep. Yet happen it will never come in our time. 
Naught in our time but these heavy taxings.”’ 

“Grumble not,” said another. ‘Something within 
my heart telleth me that this night we shall see a 
great marvel; for doth not that foolish one, Amos, 
pass this way, walking as ever by his ass laden with 
burdens for the village folk?” 

“Aye,” said the first shepherd, “but how will a 
poor carrier, who hath not the wits to turn many coins 
for himself, do aught to help us?” 

““Amos is a simple one, verily,” said the other, 
“but he hath good nature, and he will tether his ass 
and look to our sheep, while we go and worship.” 

“Verily, thou hast a mighty thought,” said the 
third shepherd, ‘‘for it must be that we shepherds go 
and offer gifts—a lamb for the little prince, and a 
full-fashioned crook, and a fleece—the best of the 
flocks for his holy feet. Who of all the shepherds 
should go, if not we?” 

These men thought no ill of themselves, as the 
star burned yet more brightly. Only shepherds were 
they, but in their way and in their task the best 
thereabouts. Simeon, a great hand at lambing time; 
Josias, the first to brave any dangers; and Reuben, 
skilled in all ailments of the animals. There were no 
shepherds better than these men. They were the 
foremost of their kind. Indeed, it was fitting that they 
should be with kings this night of nights, to greet their 
Holy One come to save a weary land and gather a 
broken people. 

“Hark!” cried Simeon. “I hear Amos. Poor fool! 
he singeth to himself. He will never be aught but a 
simpleton, his hand upon the neck of an ass that 
muncheth when the burden is light and stumbleth 
when it is heavy. Amos and his ass—poor brothers. 
Never shall they see Messias; but it were better so. 
For who should there be left to fetch and carry for the 
citizens? Hark! he cometh away from the star. He 
goeth together with his ass towards the furthest 
village, bearing his burdens; and he will not be back 
till three days are gone.” 

The shepherds stretched themselves; and over 
the hill came the dark and patient head of the ass 
and the sturdy form of Amos the carrier. 

Amos was neither of great stature nor small; of 
great beauty nor ugliness. His eyes were somber, and 


patient, too; for he bore with some fortitude the many 
curses of those whom he could never serve fast enough. 
He plodded from valley to valley, over the hills and 
the little plains; and now he had paid his tax to Rome 
and was journeying again to the village beyond. The 
shepherds hailed him, and he stopped, his slow smile 
spreading over his face. 

“Seest thou the bright light? Hearest thou the 
singing of the heavens?” said Josias. ‘‘Knowest thou 
that this night Messias is born?” 

“Aye,” said Amos, and his voice was patient, too. 
Not a herdsman, this, who thought well of himself; 
only one whose duty kept him low and willing. “Aye, 
they say Messias is born and yonder is his star. I fain 
would have stayed; but I must be on my way.” 

“Nay, but thou must abide here for one hour,”’ 
said Simeon. “‘Only for one hour. We, the first of our 
kind, must go with our gifts. Bide here and look thou 
after our sheep; so will we reward thee at the spring 
of the year.” 

Amos tethered the ass to a little scarred bush, 
and said: “Pay me nothing. I will stay one hour for 
good shepherds; and, as ye kneel, say a prayer for me. 
I have no gift, and I am but a burden-bearer. It is not 
meet that I should go with kings. Go ye then; but 
tarry not too long, lest the ass and I should receive 
stripes In common.” 

As he spoke, there was a great flood of music in 
the night; and the men, folding their hands, knelt upon 
the ground; and then, drawing their shepherds’ fleece 
around them, they stood again and went in great haste 
down the hillside towards the village, which at this 
time was crowded with those who must pay heavy 
taxes to their Roman lords. 

What they saw, all the stories have told again and 
again—the kings, wise men; the stable; the cattle; the 
mother; the child. How well everyone knows the story 
of the ages! 

Amos sat among the sheep. In his heart he would 
have been with the shepherds. But he was only a poor 
fellow, owning only an ass. What could he offer in 
company with kings? He had nothing but his humble 
heart, and that he did offer there under the starry sky. 
And then, going to the tethered ass, he spoke: ‘‘And 
thou, too, foolish one—thou art but a beast of burden 
and hast no part in great happenings. Mayhap the 
Lord of the Highest hath no place for fools.’ And, 
leaning his head against his beast, he dozed a little and 
dreamed of a land of pure delight; then, waking, gave 
thanks to God for all good things, and most of all 
for a hope of Peace for his people. 

Towards morning the shepherds returned with a 
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tale of wonder. Amos listened. He marveled, and 
then went his way. It would be three days, and then 
he would come that road again; and maybe he would 
go near the place where the young child had been 
born—so strangely born. 

Three days passed. The laden beast and the 

arrier, Amos, came slowly over the hills and down 
the tracks into the village. His burdens delivered, the 
carrier and his beast plodded towards the place where 
there had been a star. There was no star any more. 
There was no light of wonder save the morning sun; 
no glory save the bright air. A wind blew through 
broken walls; and there among the unheeding cattle 
sat a mother and a man and a child. The father had 
care upon his brow. 

Amos felt within him a great sorrow. Messias 
was gone. But this poor family in such plight—the 
child new-born. And the man spoke to Amos and said 
to him that Herod, king of that region, had ordered 
the death of many babes. “‘We must be gone from 
here,” he said, “‘and make flight; but how shall we? 
Weare needy folk who have nothing.”’ 

The mother hushed the child, and Amos was 
filled with a greater pity than he had ever known. 
Quickly he said: ‘Take this ass and go into Egypt. 
There safety awaits you.”’ And very gently he urged 


the young mother, and helped to lift her upon the ass’s 
faithful back; and the father walked beside. 

The ass looked at Amos as if to say: ‘“‘But thou, 
too!” 

“Nay!” said Amos. “Go! Thou art all I have. 
I will carry thy burdens. Carry thou these three most 
dear.’’ And he caressed his poor friend and let him 
20. 

Slowly they went—the mother, the babe, the 
father. And Amos stood behind them in the way, and 
his heart smote violently against his thin body. For, 
as they went, a light shone round about them brighter 
than the noonday sun; and yet he scarcely knew what 
that light was. 

Amos turned and went back to the village. Then 
and after he walked alone; and the burden he bore 
alone was heavy, and men cursed him for a poor fool 
who had lost his ass. But there were some who said 
they saw a light around the head of the carrier; and 
others made merry and said that one so simple could 
not be blessed. 

And Amos went all his ways with peace in his 
heart. He did not know that you and I and countless 
others would sing this Christmastide:—Glory be to 
God! He hath put down the mighty from their seats 
and hath exalted them of low degree. 


Christianity “tl Uday of Life’ 


Christopber R. Eliot 


S there any better Christmas thought, or any 
more needed today, than that of Christianity 
as a way of life? ; 

Often it has been thought of differently; 
for example, as a system of beliefs, or a scheme of 
salvation, or in terms of one or another sect or de- 
nomination. One became a Christian, according to 
this view, by believing the articles of a creed which 
bishops or councils had proclaimed as necessary for 
Christian fellowship. Such creed might have had five 
or fifty articles, but its acceptance would constitute 
one a Christian. 

Or perhaps the emphasis has been upon a certain 
order of worship or church discipline. The test would 
be baptism, or church membership, or the confessional, 
or prayers regularly repeated; all of which may have 
their place in the development of spiritual life and yet 
not constitute in themselves Christianity. Or perhaps 
the world in general would grant you the right to count 
yourself a Christian because of inheritance, that is, 
because you were born of Christian parents or into 
a Christian community. 

Now whatever value there may be in these 
definitions of Christian fellowship, we of a liberal faith 
like to think of Christianity as a way of life, not of 
course any way, but a special way, marked out in its 
essential spirit and obligations by him for whom the 
Christian Church, and Christmas itself, is named, and 
to whom we look as master or leader. 

In every sphere of social life today thoughtful 
men are greatly disturbed and deeply perplexed. This 
is true in the industrial world with its many problems; 
in our national and international politics; in the 
problems of social readjustment; in the field of theol- 


ogy, ethics or religion. The best of men differ; doubts 
and fears abound; selfishness is rampant; patriotism 
is all-too-seldom internationally minded, and the 
problems are seemingly too great, too involved, for 
finite minds to solve. The entire world is so inter- 
related, peoples are so interdependent and yet nations 
are so selfishly minded and so forgetful, that if one 
suffers all suffer and not one can prosper for long alone. 
It would be easy to surrender oneself to pessimism 
or despair. 

What, then, shall we say to cheer or encourage 
ourselves? Something like this, perhaps: that there 
were never so many men and women thinking and 
thinking hard over the problems of mankind and 
seeking their solution as today; that there never were 
so many well-educated men and women in the world 
as today; and never a time when social and economi- 
cal experiments were being tried so courageously, and 
often intelligently, by individuals in the business 
world, and by governments, on a gigantic scale, for 
the benefit of the people, looking to a better social 
order. Yes, there was never more generosity and 
liberality in the sharing of blessings or in the expression 
of sympathy by kindly deeds, or in providing schools, 


colleges, libraries, hospitals and especially oppor-— 


tunities for health and happiness and the proper 
development of children, physically and spiritually. 
And let usadd that there never was so much intelligent 
discussion of religion and religious institutions as 
today, never so many good books, and never such 
understanding and good feeling among the churches, 
such frank self-criticism within them, and never 
a better outlook for cooperative worship and work. 


Now this is not saying that the kingdom of 
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Heaven is very near. God forbid such self-delusion. 
But it does mean that mankind is on the move, looking 
up and moving on and asking, nay, demanding, a new 
“way of life.’’ Even business is waking up to the need, 
and its leaders are questioning the old routine and 
opening their minds to new possibilities in social 
Justice and friendly cooperation. The Christian 
Church itself is seeking a new way of living and work- 
ing together, which shall be a simpler way and more 
easily understood; and it shall be called “the way of 
holiness; and the wayfaring men, though fools, shall 
nor err therein.” 

Moreover, schools and universities everywhere 
are astir about that way. Whatshall it be? A hundred 
ways are being tried. Hach has its advantages. All are 
contributing ideas and ideals. Leaders are testing 
them, not by the old outworn creeds of pedagogy, or 
by those of the conventional schoolmaster, but by 
principles of self-development and ideals of character 
and good citizenship. The question is, what kind of 
men and women does the world need for its higher life 
of righteousness, good will and peace? 

Nations, too, are astir, some with high hopes, 
others with alarm, but almost all with a growing con- 
sciousness of the need that some better way of life 
must be found for a distracted world such as ours 
today. It is like a great puzzle of a thousand pieces. 
How shall the picture, which we are just beginning to 
see in all its wonder and beauty, be put together? 
There is hope because so many are asking for the way, 
this way of life, this way of social salvation. 

And who will deny that were there enough of the 
spirit of Jesus in the hearts of men, every problem 
of our individual lives, and of every group, from the 
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family to the nation, from the nation to humanity, 
would be infinitely nearer solution? Let us think of 
Christianity, then, as a way of life, a high and holy 
way. 

Of course good will is not enough, we need good 
sense. he Heavenly Vision is not enough. We must 
learn to organize and build the New Jerusalem. 
Prayers alone will not bring in the kingdom of God, 
men must learn to be fellow workers and workers with 
God Himself. 

Thus we return again and again to our thought of 
Christianity as a way—a way of living—a way of 
discipleship and fellowship and love. In the Book of 
Acts we are told that after St. Paul’s preaching of 
Christianity at Ephesus there arose ‘‘no small stir 
about that way.” Is it not time that there should arise 
among us no small stir about that way? For it will be 
a way of sincerity, courage, patience, a child-like trust, 
a manly faith, an unconquerable hope, and an unfail- 
ing love. Do the holiest of our day and generation 
know any higher way than that—the light, life way 
of Heaven? 


Give me, O God, to sing that thought, 

Give me, give him or her this quenchless faith, 

In Thy ensemble, whatever else withheld withhold not 
from us 

Belief in plan of Thee enclosed in Time and Space, 

Health, peace, salvation universal. 


Is it a dream? 
Nay but the lack of it the dream, 
And failing it life’s lore and wealth a dream, 
And all the world a dream. 
Whitman. 


Udben Christmas Ulas a Sin 


TRobest @. Hyatt 


were arrested for baking plium-puddings; men 
were fined and imprisoned for lighting yule 
logs and displaying holly; and a whole force of govern- 
ment spies sleuthed about for clergymen who dared 
to preach Christmas sermons! 

Little has been said about this incident in histories 
of that period of less than three hundred years ago. 
Probably because the facts were lost in the vast 
number of other rulings of that moral Parliament. 
These facts are to be found only in the few existing 
news-books printed during the winter of 1647 in old 
England. 

The data are taken from the three fragile old 
“newspapers” owned by the Huntington Library of 
San Marino, Calif. They are called the ‘Grand Mer- 
curies,”’ started in the fall of 1647 and published se- 
cretly for two years by Royalists despite frequent 
punishment of their writers. po) 

That year of 1647 saw wartime England suffering 
from unemployment, heavy taxes, crop failure. Seven 
years before, the genial Charles I had fled from a 
Parliament that objected to the size of his expense 
account. The Roundhead army was determined that 

he should regain his throne only as a figurehead, if at 
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all. In his efforts to do so as an autocrat, he and his 
Royalist followers had waged a long fight. 

Meanwhile, a stern Puritan Parliament sat de- 
terminedly at Westminster, dictating Puritan laws to 
an almost helpless people. The rabid members of this 
Parliament had done much in the seven years of their 
assemblage in the way of suppressing worldly pleas- 
ures. They had closed the doors of all theaters, for- 
bidden puppet shows, animal fights, and Sunday 
boating on the Thames. They had gone so far as to 
remove the organs from every church, decrying them 
as distractions to the long, long sermons of their 
members. And now they “champed at the bit” for new 
evils to abolish. 

Then at one of their meetings a member spoke up: 
“What about this Popish festival called Christmas?” 

Militant Protestant eyes lighted up at once. 
Shaggy heads got together, wagging profoundly. 
Indeed, the whole festival reeked of the church rituals 
they thought they had driven from the country 
with the dethronement of Charles and his Catholic 
(Queen. 

It was sacrilege! They would forthwith put a ban 
on it! 

In solemn dignity, this serious-minded Parliament 
debated the matter of Christmas and voted it ‘an evil 
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of heretics.’”’ With Puritan thoroughness, they abol- 
ished every Christmas ceremony. Churches were 
closed on that day, bay leaves and holly were taboo, 
and all merry-making and feasting, either in public 
or private, were forbidden under dire threat of the law. 
Severe penalties were imposed for any observance of 
this “‘pagan, Romish custom.” 

Therefore, Parliament chose Christmas Day to 
set an example, and from dawn to dark its usual session 
was held to consider questions of government. ‘To 
prove that they meant business, they set a certain 
spy, one John Warner, and a pack of bloodhounds, 
nicknamed in the press the “‘Plundering Committee,”’ 
to hunt down those who spent the day more frivolously 
than the members. 

Full proof of the arrests made, by this efficient 
spy, of folk celebrating the birth of Christ are to be 
found in these old writings of the ‘‘Grand Mercuries.”’ 
Part of this worthy’s duties was to keep a sharp eye 
out for clergymen who used ‘“‘superstitious wedding 
rings’ for the marriage service, or read the burial 
service from the Book of Common Prayer. 

And thus it came about that there was little 
merriment in Merrie Fngland on Christmas Day of 
1647. Throughout all this land, where the Yule-tide 
had for centuries been ushered in with blazing hearth- 
fires and bowls of steaming ale, the houses were dark 
and silent. Even the streets, by Parliament edict, were 
bare of holly berries and green boughs that had always 
proclaimed the festive season. 

To be sure, a few bold souls dared to break the 
law against puddings and other tasty things. But 
those who did feasted hurriedly and fearfully, with one 
eye on their plates and another on the door, where at 
any time a Parliament spy might come. Imprisonment 
was the price demanded for these stolen pleasures, if 
caught. 

A few courageous ministers, too, dared to mount 
their pulpits on that day,and forthwith became martyrs 
to the cause of Christmas worship. Occasionally sullen 
and unhappy workingmen vented their anger in small 
riots. But quick justice, or injustice, was meted out 
in most cases to the disobedient. 

The Royalist press was loud in its discontent. The 
Roundhead journalists approved the law and offered 
little comment. A system of strict censorship prevailed 
purposely to destroy Royalist journalism. Yet they 
failed in squelching protest. 

By imposing heavy fines on printers and writers, 
and by offering rewards for their arrests, Parliament 
cut short the lives of many Royalist pamphlets. The 
three leading ones, however, ‘‘Mercurius Pragmaticus,” 
“Mercurius Melancholicus,” and ‘‘Mercurius Elencti- 
cus,” by dint of much adroitness, managed to survive 
two troublous years. Often a substitute writer served 
on these sheets while the regular writer did his turn 
in Newgate Prison. 

“The gracious Parliament commanded that there 
should be no Preaching on Christmas Day,” comments 
the writer of “Mercurius Melancholicus,” for whose 
capture Parliament had a standing offer of twenty 
pounds. “Who ever thought it had been a Sinn to 
serve God before? . . . . I pray you,” he sardonically 
concludes, “let us have an ORDINANCE the next 
weeke against these superstitious Sabbaths.”’ 


“Ts he that eats a Christmas Pye a Malignant?” 
demands another. 

“Mercurius Pragmaticus’” remarks bitterly that 
there would be on Christmas Day “as many pence as 
you please to them (the Houses) but not one pater- 
noster to our Savior.” 

The reason, another explains, is that the Houses 
“think they shall have no need for him, since they 
have so many saviors in the Army.” This comment is 
made in ‘‘Mercurius Elencticus,’”’ by one Sir George 
Wharton, whose career of arrests and daredevil escapes 
makes an entertaining tale in itself. 

A parting shot is fired by Pragmaticus, who charges 
the Puritan Parliament thus: 

“|. They had stomach enough, having acted 
Pilate already, by crucifying Christ in his members, to 
play likewise the part of Herod, and destroy him in his 
Cradle: therefore they would allow him as little honor 
as might be, upon the day of his Nativity, and con- 
trived which way to dishonor him publiquely.” 

Strange to say, in all these comments, Royalist 
scribes appear more concerned over the loss of religious 
worship than over the merry-making that had been 
denied them. It hardly fits the picture of England’s 
gay cavaliers. Yet many of these pages give the para- 
dox of devout Puritans closing the churches, and the 
supposedly irreligious cavaliers mourning the act. 

There are other pages, however, where the 
cavalier love of fun and a good story comes to the fore. 
Bitterly as they resent the edict, none of these early 
“newspapermen”’ fails to get a certain grim enjoyment. 
out of the situation. With much glee they recount 
the discomfiture of the Lord Mayor of London as he 
attempted to tear down the ‘‘Ivie, Rosemary and 
Baies and such other superstitutious ware” with which 
the Company of Porters had decorated the conduit. 
at Cornhill. 

Let the genial “‘Prag”’’ finish the story: ‘““And now 
in the name of God Amen, the holly and ivy was fixed . 
so high that command was given for Ladders, which 
were brought, but it was ill venturing up, when so 
many Waggs were thronging beneath; So that when 
they saw all things in Order, his Lordship ready 
mounted, and no execution performed the Boyes ... . 
entertained his great clemency with so notablea shout, 
that his Nag began aretreat . . . . which the Roguing 
Boyes (sic.) admiring and hooting, made him leave 
these stately tricks, and for the honour of Christmas. 
shew more gambols than Banks his Horse even did 
(at Bartholomew Fair) and with farre more activity.” 

This experience, we assume, was a fine lesson to 
his Lordship. We read further that his ardor for 
tearing down public greens abruptly cooled, and he 
spent the rest of Christmas season “making privie 
search for superstitious Pies and Plum-broath, begin- 
ning with his own Cook, whom he found guilty of some 
Babylonish Baked-meats.”’ 

Many other tales of Christmas casualties follow 
in these strange old ‘‘newspapers,” always written with 
delight if the victim be a Parliament man, and with. 
indignation if a Royalist. Strangely enough, all ac- 
counts are of the year 1647. No mention is made of 
Christmas the following year. No doubt it was still 
in force, but the edict was ignored in concern over the 
King’s approaching trial. Apparently the only written 
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record of the attempt to abolish this festival is to be 
found in the “newspapers” of those anonymous Royal- 
ists, writing secretly in the winter of 1647. 

The following is from “‘Mercurius Pragmaticus,” 


issue of Tuesday, December 21, to Tuesday, De- 
cember 28, 1647: 


Live, drinke, and laugh our worthies may 
And kindly take their fills: 

The Subjects must their Reckonings pay, 
The King must passe their bills. 


No Princes now but they, the Crowne 
Is vanished with our Quiet, 

Nor will they let us use our owne 
Devotions and Diet. 


All Plums the Prophets-Sonnes defie, 
And Spice-broths are too hot; 
Treason’s in a December-Pie, 
And Death within the Pot. 


Christmas farewell, thy Day I feare 
And merry-daies are done: 

So they may keep Feasts all the yeare, 
Our Savior shall have none. 


Che Child in the Midst 


EH Christmas and AlleTime Picture 
George Lawrence Parker 


St. Mark’s Gospel 9:36. And he took a child and set 
him in the midst. 


Because all the future is wrapped up in that child. 
Whatever history will have to tell will be told to 
and by and through that child. 

Because that child is the Unknown Man on whom all 
things depend. 

Because that child is Infinite Possibility in flesh and 
blood. 

Because none of us ever ceases to be a child. In that 
child is memory lodged with its insatiable plea 
for home. 

Because that child is in God’s kingdom without striving 
or pretense. 

Because tenderness is all that that child needs; and 
thus gives God His fullest chance to express 
Himself. 

Because that child requires to be understood even as 
God requires to be understood. 

Because that child will respond to love; and furnish to 
mankind its largest field for love’s cultivation. 

Because that child will grow; and growth is the law 
of the universe. 

Because life is fresh within that child; and the freshness 
of God’s kingdom shines from his unspoiled eyes. 

No wonder Jesus set a child in their midst. They tried 
to discuss human greatness, but he would not let 
them escape the Divine Greatness which is open 
to all alike.. 

“He that receiveth the child receiveth me, and he that 
receiveth me receiveth him that sent me, is the magic 
but simple test of men and of civilizations. It is 
a circle of gold, complete, set with jewels of 
truth. 


or 


HK Christmas Meditation 
David Rbys Willtams 


On this holy day we worship at the altar of Joy. 


All who are wise will endeavor to enter into the spiritual delights, 
which are the natural heritage of childlike hearts and child- 
like races. 

For to miss the Joy of Christmas is to miss its Holiest 
Secret. 

Therefore, we would withdraw from the cold and prosaic. world 
of fact if only for a season, to warm ourselves by the fireside 
of fancy and take counsel of the wisdom of poetry and 
legend. 

Blessed is he— 


who has imagination enough to detect the music of celestial 
voices in the midnight hours of life, 

who has vision enough to behold a guilding star in the dark 
mystery which girdles this earth, 

who has faith enough to contemplate a world of peace and 
justice in the midst of present wrong and strife, 

who has greatness enough to become at times a little 
child, 

who has zest enough to take delight in simple things. 

How much more abundant all of life would be if we could carry 
through the year the precious radiance of the Christmas- 
tide. 

O Thou, who are the Secret of this radiance, Thou Indwelling 
God, we pray that Thou will revive in us the childlike 
mind that dares to adorn the world with loveliness and 
luster. 

Help us to reclaim the power of ancient peoples to draw a halo 
around the drab and dreary outlines of existence. 


Vouchsafe to us the faney to visualize the splendor that ever 
hovers near us. 


Grant us the wisdom to know that the heaven of blessedness is 
very close at hand and that all may enter therein, who 
have eyes to see, and ears to hear, and loving hearts to under- 
stand. 


Christinas Lullaby 
Vincent B. Silliman 


Cradled ’mid beasts, in fragrant hay, 
Sleep, sleep. Smile the hours away. 
Mary’s tender love 
Folds thee through the night; 
Shepherds bend above, 
O babe of heavenly light! 
Little Jesus, sleep. 


Shelter so poor, the cattle-shed; 
Sleep, sleep. Blessings on thy head! 
Mary’s tender love 
Folds thee through the night; 
Shepherds bend above, 
O babe of heavenly light! 
Little Jesus, sleep. 


Infant so dear, yet all unknown, 
Sleep, sleep. Make my heart thy throne. 
Mary’s tender love 
Folds thee through the night; 
Shepherds bend above, 
O babe of heavenly light! 
Little Jesus, sleep. 
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LIBERTY IN MEXICO 


T was inevitable that the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
il in the United States should call for a concerted 
American protest against the Mexican Govern- 
ment’s policy toward the church, and we have been 
cheered by the magnificent spirit in which the call has 
been made. As Rey. John F. O’Hara, president of the 
University of Notre Dame, expressed it in a recent 
interview: ‘‘Anything like an attempt at intervention 
by the United States in the internal affairs of Mexico 
would be distasteful to al! Latin-American nations, and 
would result in more harm than good.” 

Since the conflict is a remote one and does not 
involve the candidacy of a Roman Catholic for the 
American Presidency, it was also inevitable that 
American Protestantism and Jewry should see it as a 
simple case of violating the sacred principle of liberty, 
and should become a willing party to the protest. 
Indeed, Jewish and Protestant leaders have been will- 
ing to assume a leading part in the protest. Never- 
theless, this action has left us somewhat agog.° It 
reveals a regrettable confusion and sentimentality 
with regard to liberty in the minds of American 
liberals. 

So far as Protestants and Jews are concerned, 
protest has been made upon false assumptions, in 
behalf of an unrealistic conception of the problem of 
liberty, and has involved them in a curious moral 
contradiction. 

To begin with, the Mexican feud has been lifted 
out of its historical context. This mental feat accom- 
plished, the problem is then seen as a case of intoler- 


ance and high-handed regimentation versus tolerance 
and freedom. Of course, the American mind has but 
one reaction to such a problem: freedom and tolerance 
are absolute values which can and must be maintained. 
In a vigorous editorial November 28, The Christian 
Century declares, “Liberty of religious worship, of 
education, of speech and of the press are denied. 
That is the heart of the matter. ... The Roman 
Catholie bishops, archbishops and cardinals are right 
when they say, in their closing sentence: “We are 
pleading not only the cause of the Catholic Church but 
the cause of human freedom and of human liberty for 
all nations of the world.’ ’’ True enough, the specified 
liberties are being denied by the policies of the Mexican 
Government; but that is not in any realistic sense of 
the word the “‘heart of the matter’; and we are not 
at all sure that the Roman Catholic princes are plead- 
ing “the cause of human freedom and of human 
liberty for all the nations of the world.” 

The present phase of the controversy began last 


‘October when the National Revolutionary party’s 


Government (this party received eighty percent of the 
vote in the July elections—the most pacific national 
election that Mexico ever had) attempted to institute 
its educational program. The aim of this program is to 
bring about the “ultimate socialization” of the Mexi-. 
can order by the process of monopolizing education. 
But the church has a practical monopoly on education 
and is not in sympathy with social change. The battle 
broke. The Government’s fight for its school system 
became a fight against the Catholic Church. The 
“heart of the matter’ is not a question of liberty, but 
a question as to whether or not the social order will be 
reconstructed or stand as it is. Freedom enters the 
picture only through the question as to which party 
promises to give greatest and most genuine freedom 
to the people of Mexico, the program of the National 
Revolutionary party or the Roman Catholic Church. 
We have no difficulty in answering that question for 
ourselves. We do not see how a lover of freedom can 
side with the latter party. We agree with the statement 
in an editorial paragraph of The Christian Century for 
December 12 which describes Mexico’s problems as 
“accumulated burdens of oppression and suppression 
to be cleared away to give scope to those ‘aspirations 
of the proletariat’ to which President Cardenas re- 
ferred in his inaugural’”’; and we do not understand 
a liberal’s moral support of that institution which 
stands squarely in the way of removing those “bur- 
dens’’ and which denies those ‘‘aspirations.”’ 

Cr perhaps we do understand it. Perhaps Ameri- 
can liberalism is defending itself against a day in the 
future when its freedom may be denied. The church 
in Nazi Germany, the Macintosh decision of the 
Supreme Court, the recent Supreme Court ruling 
about military training in land-grant colleges, have 
given ethical religion sornething to worry about. But 
the worry is wasted emotion, and the effort to main- 
tain freedom on a pedestal to protect us in the future 
is futile. When a vital social struggle takes place 
freedom is necessarily the first thing to be scrapped. 
We who want freedom in which to rebel against the 
status quo had as well gird our loins to take punish- 
ment when our heresy threatens to remove the frost 
on the cake of vested interest, for our cause will: be 
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declared illegal. The Christian Century will be barred 
from the mails during the next American Wart it 
doesn’t soften up or quibble on the matter. If this 
psychological analysis is correct, it is a pity that this 
fear should cloud our judgment on the Mexican issue. 
If it isn’t correct, the popular judgment on the issue is, 
we declare, still a pity.. 
Hugh Stevenson Tigner. 


* 


RADIO BROADCASTING 


N important and interesting proposal is made by 
the radio committee of the American Civil 
Liberties Union to the effect that twenty-five 

percent of all radio time be used for non-commercial 
educational broadcasts. This could be accomplished 
by direct government ownership, or by assigning a 
portion of time to each commercial station. 

The purpose of this suggestion is the promotion 
of public discussion, and the stimulating of interest 
in the great questions of the day. While the committee 
recognizes values in present radio programs, it never- 
theless deplores broadcasting in the United States, 
condemning its low artistic status and the inanity of 
much of its intellectual content. Commercialism keeps 
the radio chained to a desire to sell commodities, which 
in most cases means a pandering to taste rather than 
an elevation of it. Commercialization naturally does 
not inspire interest in a better social order. 

The radio, like the moving picture, is a tremen- 
dous force and has almost unlimited possibilities. Why 
should it not be used for public good as well as for 
private gain? Has not the time come when such an 
important institution should be recognized as being 
“invested with public interest’’? It took the country 
a long time to realize that railroads and meat packing 
are not merely private business concerns engaged only 
in producing dividends. So with the radio. Some day 
we must wake up to the fact that what goes into our 
minds is of equal importance with what goes into our 
stomachs. What travels over the air and enters our 
homes is as important as that which travels over steel 
rails from Chicago to Kansas City. 

The plea for an increase in public discussion over 
the radio is timely for many reasons. 

The era of leisure forced or unforced sets the stage 
for broader educational programs. We know today 
that an adult cannot be defined as one who stops grow- 
. ing at the top and begins to grow in the middle. The 
mind can keep alive and active well into old age. 
Above all, public discussion is imperative because of 
increasing socialization. Society, in the large and 
complex sense, determines the individual’s fate; there- 
fore, there should be more socialized education. 

Public discussion would lift the level of intellectual 
life in the states. A pitifully small proportion of the 
population attends forums. 
partisan and usually superficial. We need something 
to “stab our spirits broad awake’’—to make us realize 
the gravity of the world situation. 

What are the chances for the success of this 
scheme? Probably slight as far as the immediate future 

is concerned. The usual cries will be raised—“‘so- 
-cialism,” ‘‘government interference,” “paternalism,” 
“propaganda.” The American mind is as quick as a 


Political campaigns are - 


trigger when it comes to invention of technics. It is slow 
and apathetic when it comes to profound social issues. 
There are innumerable practical questions to face. 
How can stations be coordinated? Will they submit 
to control? Will there be unfair competition? Will 
there be absolute freedom of speech? Could stations 
finance themselves? 

Such questions can be solved. The radio could be 
made to serve a broader and higher purpose. 

Clarence R. Skinner. 


THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT 


HE recurring paradox of Christmas is once more 
apparent to our eyes. With superlative adula- 
tion and deep-throated praise the world again 

receives the Child of Bethlehem, but banishes his 
gospel and his words of doom. How brief our hospi- 
tality! How swift we are to seal his lips and let his 
pointed words of harsh indictment be lost in the cres- 
cendo of our Christmas songs! 

As the spruce and holly remind us of the coming 
festival we are too prone to be content with jubilant 
caroling before a creche, or with a fresh surrender to the 
enchantments of Luke’s flawless narrative. How hard 
it is to move out of this familiar territory of the Lucan 
tale with its setting of the star-lit hills, its legend of the 
angelic choir, its tableau of the new-born infant 
cradled in a manger. It is no easy task to leave this 
cherished legacy of childhood memory, hallowed by 
repetition. Only the occasional celebrant crosses over 
into ‘Matthew’s less visited account and meets the 
harsh and chilling story of the midnight flight from 
Bethlehem. Yet for the modern man there is a tonic 
realism in the footnote left for us by Matthew with his 
reference to the angel’s visitation, his prediction of 
Herod’s brutal plot and Joseph’s resolution to depart 
into Egypt. 

It is not so familiar a scene to most of us, Joseph 
trudging along the lonely Judean road with Mary on 
the colt, the young child in her arms. The mood is not 
that of the manger with joyous shepherds and gift- 
Jaden wise men from Arabia. Fear haunts the heart 
of Joseph. The blade of the centurion’s sword gleams 
before his eyes; the ruthless decree of Herod echoes 
in his ears. The flight into Egypt continues. 

This pressing Christmas paradox confronts our 
church today. While the crowds give voice to ancient 
anthems and let their tongues repeat the proclamation 
of the heavenly choir, they prepare, almost uncon- 
sciously, for the next step in the pageant of the ages, 
the quiet flight into Egypt. Living as we do today 
with a world on trial for its life, with its leaders heady 
from the wine of nationalism and its peoples paralyzed 
by a sense of helplessness and fear, it is no time to let 
the ethic and gospel of the Judean child be carried into 
exile. 

Our Christmas carols fade from the air, our 
candles are snuffed out on the family tree, and the only 
insights which can redeem our mad world from its plight 
are quietly forgotten. One looks about him for a 
remembered accent of the Galilean prophet, but it has 
disappeared. The black drama is repeated . . . . the 
flight into Egypt of the word of God. 

Stephen Hole Fritchman. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE NATURE OF REVELATION 


The Nature ef Revelation. By Nathan 
Soderblom. Translated by Frederic H. Pamp. 
New York: Oxford Universtiy Press. 205 
pp. $2.00. 

Although this work was conceived in 
traditional terms, there is in it a breadth 
of vision and a wide score of sympathy 
which will elicit response from even the 
most ardent liberal. In fact, the book 
presents the same magnificent sweep of 
interest which characterized the whole life 
of the author, the late archbishop of 
Upsala. 

Soderblom conceives revelation in terms 
broad enough to include the creative 
inspiration of the so-called natural genius, 
whether statesman or poet or artist. 
“Heaven is not closed since the days of the 
Bible.”’ It may be that political changes, 
or “‘the influx of social movements in our 
own civilization, constitute a mightier 
revelation of God than any undertaking 
of the churches.” In fact Soderblom is 
urgent in maintaining that revelation must 
not be separated from history. The pre- 
eminence of prophetic religion consists in 
a vision of God’s will manifest in history; 
and “‘the certainty that existence in its 
reality is Will, creative Will,’’ can alone 
save our civilization. A person who be- 
comes an agent for a unique self-mani- 
festation of God is not separated from 
history and culture but rooted in it. 

Yet in spite of his inclusive point of 
view, Soderblom vindicates the pre-emi- 
nence of Christianity as a religion. It is 
prophetic in character and thus essentially 
personal, whereas in contrast a culture 
or nature religion invariably becomes more 
impersonal and abstract as it becomes 
monotheistic. In Christianity communion 
with God heightens personality instead 
of losing itself in infinity. Jesus stands out 
in all history as an incomparable revela- 
tion of God. 

No one will read this book without some 
appreciation of the reason for its becoming 
a classic in Swedish theology. 

Andrew Banning. 


RELIGION AND THE AMERICAN 
DREAM 


Religion and the American Dream. 
By Raymond C. Knox. New York: Co- 
lumbia Universily Press. 155 pp. $1.75. 

Chaplain Knox of Columbia University 
has written a book which Nicholas Murray 
Butler in its introduction calls ‘significant 
and unusual.”’ After a second reading, the 
present reviewer cannot find it in his 
heart to second President Butier’s motion. 
Mr. Knox has encountered difficulties in 
this volume which proved insuperable, and 
he thus fails to do justice to his recognized 


ability as a leader of youth on one great 
American campus. 

Beginning with James Truslow Adams’s 
phrase, “The American Dream,” the 
author attempts to relate it to the modern 
religious quest. One must report that the 
attempt proves abortive. For some reason, 
the thesis refuses to grow. Lippmann, 
Glover, Counts, Barry and Tawney are 
all called to the witness box for testimony. 
Still when the case goes to the jury one 
feels the verdict will not be favorable. 

Students familiar with the salty tang 
of Reinhold Niebuhr’s sentences, with the 
telling economy of Nicholas Berdyaev’s 
prose, and the plenitude of germinative 
ideas in Paul Tillich, will find “Religion 
and the American Dream” a real disap- 
pointment. In these crucial days, religious 
books have no business being dull or ob- 
vious. One sincerely trusts that Chaplain 
Knox will do himself greater justice in his 
next book. 

Stephen Hole Fritchman. 
ie 


A LETTER OF EMERSON 


A Letter of Emerson, with analysis 
and notes. By Willard Reed. Boston: 
The Beacon Press, Inc. 36 pp. $1.00. 

This is the first publication of a letter 
written by Emerson in 1842 to Solomon 
Corner, a young merchant of Baltimore 
and a Methodist, who wrote the great 
philosopher for spiritual advice. It is a 
compact and orderly statement of the 
fundamentals of Emerson’s philosophy, 
and deals with reality and man’s appre- 
hension of reality. The clear delineation 
of stable foundations of thought makes it 
especially timely in our present troubled 
state of world affairs, for the letter is 
strikingly in tune with the utterances of 
the most able minds of our time. 

Here is matter for careful reading and 
for pondering. Asa challenge to reflection 
the letter is worthy addition to the 
literature of spiritual discipline. 

The volume contains, in addition to the 
letter, a biographical note on Solomon 
Corner, two letters from Corner to 
Emerson, a facsimile of Emerson’s letter, 
and illustrations. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
* ok 


DEAN INGE 


Vale. By William R. Inge. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co. $1.60. 

It is probable that this little book of 125 
pages will be the last from the pen of one 
of the most influential and thoughtful 
writers of our day. Nor will any memoir 
of him be published after his death, for he 
himself has given strict orders against it. 
Perhaps it is just as well. The Dean has 
had the public ear for long decades. He 
has had every opportunity to set forth his 


thought in pulpit and platform utterance, 
in books and newspaper articles. He has 
been ‘‘good copy.” It is probably true that 
he has said essentially everything that he 
has to say. His recent books contain little 
that is new in his thought, a fact which 
Dean Inge himself humbly and sincerely 
admits. 

All that was needed, then, were these 
brief pages of retrospect and farewell, in 
which Dean Inge reviews the work of his 
life and the course of his thought through 
the years. Those who have followed the 
Dean’s work in theology, philosophy, and 
ethics will find very interesting the Dean’s 
own evaluation of his work as he comes 
to the end of the road. 

Charles R. Joy. 
TODAY IN JESUS’ LAND 


The Daughter of Abd Salam. By 
Florence Mary Fitch. Boston: Bruce Hum- 
phries, Inc. 73 pp. $1.50. 

The story of Sitte, an Arab peasant 
woman of Palestine, is here charmingly 
retold. The author spent seven months in 
Palestine, visiting the Arab villages and 
getting into close contact with the people. 
The marriage customs of the country, 
especially as they affect the lives of women, 
are of much interest. As the life of today 
in that country is in large measure what 
it has been for three thousand years or 
more, students of the conditions under 
which Jesus lived will here find valuable 
material. The book is attractively printed 
and bound, and its value is greatly en- 
hanced by the large number of photo- 
graphs of modern scenes in Palestine. 

Marie W. Johnson. 
* * 
THE STEM OF JESSE 


Races, Nations and Jews. By Dr. 
Joseph Tenenbaum. New York: Bloch, 
Publishing Company. 170 pp. $2.00. 

In this small volume Dr. Tenenbaum 
presents a recapitulation of the arguments 
showing the fallacy of race purity. En- 
gendered by German claims of Aryan 
supremacy, the book shows the lack of 
unanimity as to what constitutes the Aryan 
race, or any other race. Definite judgment 
on any basis—physical characteristics, 
language, ete.—on which exponents of 
racial purity rely, falls into a maze of con-: 
tradictions. Racial purity apparently is a 
myth. 

The author traces the growth of nation- 
alism, and continues his discussion as to 
what constitutes a nation. Here, too, 
general rules cannot be easily formulated. 
And to the query as to whether or not one 
of the oldest living peoples, the Jewish, is a 
nation, on the only definite basis of judg- 
ment Dr. Tenenbaum emphatically an- 
swers ‘“‘Yes!”’ 

Anti-Semitism, especially in Germany, 
the position of the Jews in America, and 
their status in the changing world of 
economics, are also considered. 

Abraham S. Burack. 
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MINISTERS’ PENSIONS 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

May I have the courtesy of your columns 
to present our appeal to all Unitarians to 
whose attention it may thus be brought? 
It has already been sent direct by mail to 
our ministers, churches and Alliance 
branches. 

Funds for the carrying on of an adequate 
Service Pension, it is hardly necessary to 
say, are not forthcoming as in the past. 
This is a time when almost everyone is 
thinking in terms of direct relief. Yet, do 
not our Unitarian ministers with an average 
salary of two thousand dollars have the 
right to hope for a continuance of our small 
pension payments? Their plans for the 
future, especially among the older group, 
make it incumbent upon the denomination 
to see that this pension be paid—not as a 
gratuity, but as something that has been 
honorably earned. 

Some of our ministers who have every 
right to the pension are at present not 
dependent upon our payments for the 
necessities of life. Let it be put to their 
credit that they have already voluntarily 
agreed to forego, temporarily at least, their 
share in order that their less fortunate 
associates may have a little more. May 
laymen and churches do as well. 

Please remember that our plan is a 
Service Pension and provides, without any 
possibility of favoritism or any stigma of 
alms, the right of every minister to a small 
recompense for years of sacrifice and de- 
voted service to a cause which has meant 
a great deal to all of us. 

Whether these pension payments shall be 
larger or smaller depends upon the gener- 
osity of all our good friends—ministers, 
churches and Alliances. 

Albert A. Pollard, 
Treasurer Unitarian Service Pension Sociely 
180 Longwood Avenue, 
Bosion, Mass. 


DUBLIN’S DISTINCTION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Referring to my recent request for a 
correction of the item naming the Peter- 
boro library “‘the first free library in the 
United States,’ may I reply briefly to Mr. 
Morrison’s charge of incorrect statements 
in my earlier request for a similar correc- 
tion? The first request contained no incor- 
rect statements. 

Mr. Morison writes: ‘““Now let us con- 
sider the facts. Peterboro does not now 
and never has claimed to have established 
the first library open to the public.” 

In 1923 the Peterboro library circular- 
ized the libraries of the country with a 
pamphlet with this caption: “The First 
Free Public Library, established in Peter- 


Letters to the Editor 


boro in 1833.” I refrain from commenting 
on the misstatements it contained. Last 
year when I visited the library, these cir- 
culars were still being distributed from the 
delivery desk. As evidenced by your cor- 
respondents, visitors are informed that it 
is the first free public library in the United 
States, 

For over half a century, Peterboro has 
conducted a vigorous propaganda to per- 
suade the library world that Peterboro was 
the initiator of the free public library move- 
ment, and the discrediting of the Dublin 
library has appeared to them an essential 
factor in establishing the claim. Abortive 
attempts to establish free libraries prior 
to 1822 have no bearing on Dublin’s dis- 
tinction of being the First Free Public 
Library. 

William J. Leonard. 

Norwell, Mass. 


THE CAPITALISTIC SYSTEM 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

On the editorial page of your issue of 
November 1 is found “The Worm Does 
Turn,”’ in which the Socialistic doctrines 
of Upton Sinclair are championed. Sin- 
celair’s recent defeat in the California elec- 
tion shows that the majority of voters in 
that state consider his theories impracti- 
cable. 

Were [ the minister of a liberal church 
my first concern would be to give sufficient 
stress to the advantages of living a life in 
which honesty, fair dealing and kindness 
are the ruling factors. In furtherance of my 
principles I should become interested in 
civie affairs and in the establishment of 
government free from graft. But I should 
be cautious about accepting any economic 
nostrum as a cure-all, and on controversial 
subjects should consider the judgment of 
my parishioners as competent as my own. 

The writer of the article says, “‘the 
common people will not submit forever 
to being plundered.” He apparently con- 
siders every employer a tyrant and every 
employee one who is being exploited. He 
could, if he wished to, find many employers 
who are probably as high-minded as him- 
self, and many employees whose motives 
are extremely selfish. 

While the capitalistic system may not 
be our ideal, in my opinion this nation 
would not benefit by scrapping it and sub- 
stituting untried experiments. By its 
means civilization has advanced from 
barbarism to what it is today. The worker’s 
standard of living has increased steadily 
and he is better protected from “‘exploita- 
tion” than at any time in history. I feel 
assured this progress will continue. 

, H. W. Techentin. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


“CONSUMERS COOPERATIVE”’ 
PLAN INTERESTS Y.P.R. U. 
Consideration by young people’s groups 
of the ‘Consumers’ Cooperation”’ plan for 
self-help through mutual action is urged 
in the current issue of the Y. P. R. U. 
News. This plan, which is in operation in 
England, Sweden, Denmark, and Finland, 
is being tried out in the Mid-West and is 
being strongly supported by the Epworth 
League in that section of the country. 
PERSONALS 


Rey. Charles C. Conner of East North- 
field, Mass., is the author of a new book 
of notes on nature, life, ethics, and litera- 
ture, entitled “In the Living Way,” and 
published by the Driftwind Press of North 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Dr. John H. Lathrop, minister of the 
Church of Our Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
preached sermons Sunday, December 9, 
at Mount Holyoke College and at Amherst 
College and Massachusetts State College. 


Dr. E. A. Lindemann of the New York 
School of Social Work was the speaker at 
the meeting of the San Diego Open Forum, 
held in the First Unitarian Church De- 
cember 16. 

Dr. Henry Hallam Saunderson, minister 
of the First Parish in Brighton, Mass., and 
president of the Boston Browning Society, 
presided at the celebration of the forty- 
ninth anniversary of the founding of the 
society at the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Mass., December 8. 


SSE: 


FLINT FRIENDLY FORUM 


Dr. John F. Shepard, professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Michigan, and 
a chapter counsellor of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, addressed the Friendly 
Forum of the First Unitarian Church, 
Flint, Mich., on Sunday evening, De- 
cember 2. Speaking on the subject of “A 
Planned Life,” Dr. Shepard analyzed the 
emergent trends of our American society 
and the new social codes which are accom- 
panying them. 

The Friendly Forum was recently or- 
ganized under the auspices of the Laymen’s 
League for the discussion of current socio- 
economic problems. The forum meets on 
the first and third Sunday evenings of the 
month, and is open to the public. 


* * 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


The Christmas Eve candlelight carol 
service in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
will be held at 10 p.m. On Christmas Day 
at 11 a. m. Rev. Palfrey Perkins will read 
morning prayer, and holy communion will 
be observed. At the week-day services, the 
speakers will be Rev. Dan Huntington 
Fenn of Chestnut Hill, Mass., December 
26; Rev. James Luther Adams of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., December 27; and Rey. 
Everett M. Baker, minister of the West- 
minster Unitarian Church, Providence, 
R. I., December 28. 
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Nationally Prominent Leaders Urge 
Real Minister-Layman Partnership 


Ten of the nation’s leaders in politics, 
business, industry, labor, education and 
engineering, members of both major po- 
litical parties and of several different 
church fellowships, have united in a call 
for a working partnership of ministers and 
laymen in all churches to the end that re- 
ligion may be put to work in all business 
and social relationships. 

Owen D. Young, eminent Universalist 
layman, has been added to the company 
of the distinguished men by whom this 
call was recently issued over the Associated 
Press from headquarters of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. Their statement is, in 
effect, an endorsement of the broad prin- 
ciples underlying ‘‘The New Partnership” 
plan, without reference to the particular 
technique by which the League is endeavor- 
ing to promote the plan among its chapters. 
The League’s procedure, however, has been 
commended to Universalist churches and 
ministers by Dr. Roger F. Etz, superin- 
tendent of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. In other words, these distin- 
guished laymen of different denominations 
have said that something should be done, 
and the League has suggested how some- 
thing might be done in keeping with the 
special genius of liberal churches. 

Besides Mr. Young, the signatories to 
this appeal are: Henry I. Harriman, presi- 
dent of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce; Governor John G. Winant of 
New Hampshire; Arthur E. Morgan, 
president of Antioch College and director 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority; Robert 
Fechner, national director of emergency 
conservation work; Newton D. Baker, 
formerly Secretary of War; Charles Francis 
Adams, formerly Secretary of the Navy; 
Lloyd K. Garrison, dean of the University 
of Wisconsin Law School and until recently 
chairman of the National Labor Relations 
Board; Robert Watt, secretary-treasurer 
of the Massachusetts Federation of Labor; 
and Norman Hapgood of. the Columbia 
Conserve Company, formerly editor of 
Collier’s and of Harper’s Weekly and 
minister to Denmark under President 
Wilson. 

The complete text of their statement 
follows: - 


“To Our Fellow Laymen: 

“We unite in an earnest plea. We can- 
not hope for a readjusted society merely 
through economic or political reform. We 
firmly believe that human well-being in 
the future depends upon individual devo- 
tion to unselfish ends, under trained leader- 
ship, looking toward a practical applica- 
tion of religious and ethical ideals, in all 
business and social relationships. 

“The work of the church offers a chance 
to enlist with like-minded men in an or- 
ganized movement to lay the foundations 


of better society, through a better under- 
standing of the fundamental relations of 
the spiritual to economic and political 
affairs. 

‘We favor the making of practical pro- 
grams to bring about a working coopera- 
tion between ministers and laymen by 
which each one of us may be rededicated, 
each in his own church, to this great pur- 
pose.” 

The League’s plan, described fully in 
The Christian Register of October 11, pro- 
vides for cooperative selection by minister 
and laymen of topics for certain sermons 
on the spiritual aspects of social and eco- 
nomie issues, for personal calling by the 
minister on his men to discuss the ser- 
mons, for nation-wide consideration by all 
churches of certain topics, and for taking 
over by laymen of certain of the minister’s 
nen-professional jobs to leave him time 
for this project. The general philosophy 
and background of the plan were set forth 
by Harold M. Davis in The Register of 
September 13, and the League has a limited 
supply of reprints of this article. 

This program, and any other forms which 
“The New Partnership” may take in other 
denominations, are designed to bridge the 
gulf, with respect to social concerns, be- 
tween the minister’s idealism and the lay- 
man’s practical experience, in order that, 
as President Herbert C. Parsons of the 
League has put it, they might work out 
together ‘‘a soundly conceived and re- 
ligion-motivated attitude on the great 
social, econemie and international issues 
of the day.’”” Opinions and programs thus 
arrived at by all the churches should, it is 
felt, make a tremendous impact on na- 
tional life and visibly hasten the coming of 
a better world. 

The leading article in the December 1 
issue of The Boston Hvening Transcript’s 
department of “‘Religion Today,” written 
by Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor of 
religion for The Transcript, is devoted to 
“The New Partnership.” He declared that 
many laymen of more than average intelli- 
gence and professional success “‘are inno- 


cent as children of the root causes of a 


righteous social order.” He believed that 
sensible ministers would be ready to go 
ahead, but wondered whether laymen 
would carry out their end of the partner- 
ship. With respect to the minister’s calling 
on laymen, he commented: 

“This is admirable, but difficult, and 
laymen must first be persuaded to think 
on these things and give time for quiet and 
definite conference with their minister. 
Personal sharing of experience and purpose 
is absolutely fundamental.” 

Review and comment on the project 
occupied the leading position on the front 
page of The Christion Science Monitor for 
December 1. 


CHOIR IN SPECIAL SERVICE 
AT CHICAGO FIRST CHURCH 


During the Sunday morning worship 
services December 9 and 16 the choir of 
the First Unitarian Church of Chicago, IIl., 
sang the Advent Introit written especially 
for the church by the composer, Leo 
Sowerby, and used every year on the two 
Sundays preceding the Christmas ser- 
vice. 

An Introit, which is an integral part of 
each of the four orders of worship fol- 
lowed in the First Church, is an antiphonal 
exercise of the minister and choir, the 
minister reading texts especially selected 
to accord with the sermon, prayer, and 
other readings for the day, and the choir 
singing. It is a call to worship, and ini- 
tiates the procedure, emphasizing the 
theme of the entire service. Usually it 
consists of two intervals of reading and two 
choral responses. 

Reading texts are, of course, unlimited. 
Choral texts, still comparatively few, are 
increasing. Some of those in use are very 
old, being adapted from the Roman Mass, 
but several have been recently composed 
by Robert L. Sanders, organist and music 
director of the First Church, who is an 
assistant conductor of the Chicago Civic 
Orchestra and instructor of music at the 
Meadville Theological School, and the 
words of the choral responses arranged by 
Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, the minister, who 
is a member of the Commission on Hym- 
nals and Service of the American Unitarian 
Association. Two texts were introduced 
in November—a patriotic Introit sung on 
Armistice Day, and a new processional 
Introit used for the first time November 4 
preparatory to a sermon on “Personal 


- Judgments.” 


leak 
DR. E. T. WILLIAMS HONORED 


Dr. Edward T. Williams of Berkeley, 
Calif., a former vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association, was the 
guest of honor at a dinner given on the 
oecasion of his eightieth birthday at 
International House, San Francisco, Calif., 
recently by Phi Theta. Dr. Williams was 
chief of the division of Far Eastern Affairs 
of the State Department from 1914 to 1918, 
and prior to that time had filled various 
posts in China, including that of consul 
general at Tientsin and that of charge 
daffaires at Peking. In 1919 he was ap- 
pointed technical delegate to the peace 
conference in Paris, and in 1921 he was 
special assistant to the State Department 
for the conference on limitation of arma- 
ment and Pacific and Far Eastern prob- 
lems. 

In 1918 Dr. Williams, who was Agassiz 
professor of Orienta! languages and litera- 
ture from that date until 1927 at the 
University of California, was decorated 
with the Chinese order of the Golden Sheaf. 
He is the author of “A Short History of 
China” and of a number of monographs on 
the Far Hast. 
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Report of Board of Directors of A. U. A. 


A meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the American Unitarian Association was 
held on Tuesday, December 11. 

Perey W. Gardner was reappointed 
General Counsel of the Association and 
chairman of the Finance Committee for 
the period of one year beginning January 1. 
Mr. Gardner was also named as a member 
of the Administrative Council. 

Mr. Gardner reported in detail an inter- 
view with the editor of The Boston Tran- 
script in regard to the publication on 
November 27 of an article pertaining to the 
Association. ; 

In the treasurer’s report, mention was 
made of an amount of $1700 which had 
been given by the surviving members of 
the church at Chelsea for Unitarian pur- 
poses. Appreciation was expressed both 
to the members of the Chelsea church and 
to Miss Grace M. Brown, through whose 
efforts this disposition of funds was made. 

Mr. Davis reported on the situation of 
the Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, IIl., 
whose building was recently destroyed by 
fire. Inasmuch as it seemed advisable to 
the church not to rebuild on the same site 
and it was possible to secure a very ad- 
vantageous location, the Board voted to 
allow the money obtained from the insur- 
ance to be used in the erection of a new 
building; to transfer the mortgage from 
the present property to the more desirable 
site; to contribute $2 from the funds of the 
Association for each one raised locally as an 
investment in the property up to $2,000 for 
the erection of the church, and to authorize 
a mortgage on the new property not to 
exceed $6,000, to be secured by the prop- 
erty and further secured by the interest 
of the society in the estate of the late Ellen 
Marshall, provided that all plans and 
specifications shall be approved by the 
Association and that the construction otf 
the new church shall not be started until 
the money is in hand to complete the work 
in full. 

In regard to a request received from the 
church at Prague, it was 

Voted: To notify the church at Prague 
that the Board of Directors refuses its 
request for a loan of $16,000, and further 
Voted: That it is the sense of the Board that 
we cannot consent to the subordination of 
our mortgage, and that the church be so 
notified. 

The matter of further dealings with the 
church at Prague was referred to the 
Executive Committee for further con- 
sideration and study, and the following 
resolution was passed: 

“Resolved: That, although the Board of 
Directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation is unable to.make further loans and 
appropriations for the building enterprise 
of the Unitarian Church in Prague, it 
expresses its sympathy with the church 
in its present difficulties and its apprecia- 
tion of the work of Dr. Norbert F. Capek 


‘for the cause of liberal religion in Prague 


and in Czechoslovakia as a whole. 

“The directors of the Association are 
hopeful that the members of, the Unitarian 
Church in Prague will not be discouraged 
by the financial troubles which they share 
with their fellow-believers everywhere, and 
will not slacken in their devotion to the 
cause or in their support of their leaders, 
Dr. and Mrs. Capek and Mr. and Mrs. 
Karel J. Haspl.”’ 

The sum of $400 from Church Equip- 
ment was appropriated for repairs on the 
First Unitarian Church, Long Beach, Calif. 

The president reported on his recent 
visits to Unitarian churches in New York 
state and the Middle West; Dr. Charles R. 
Joy upon his recent visit to Louisville; and 
George G. Davis on his visit to the Middle 
West. 

The following were approved as trustees 
of Proctor Academy: Mrs. James W. Sever 
of Cambridge, Mass., and Melvin C. Red- 
man of Franklin, N. H. 

The following were announced as the 
members of the Program Committee: Rev. 
Bradford E. Gale, chairman; Malcolm C. 
Rees, Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., Rev. James 
Luther Adams, Rev. Cloyd H. Valentine, 
Mrs. William H. Brown, Dr. Maxwell 
Savage and George G. Davis, secretary. 

It was suggested that a new study be 
made of the New England churches, with 
the idea of possible larger parishes in mind; 
that a budget system be devised for the 
use of local churches and that a study be 
made upon the advisability and feasibility 
of arrangements for a period of apprentice- 
ship for graduates of the divinity schools. 

Dr. Joy reported for the Committee on 
Religious Education and said that the 
committee had several individuals under 
consideration, many of whom seemed 
admirably adapted for the work of this 
department. 

The directors voted to hold the annual 
hymn contest for a hymn to be sung at the 
annual meeting of the Association next 
May. 

Voted: To recommend to the Program 
Committee that a speaker present the 
whole matter of Unitarian secular educa- 
tion and schools to the annual meeting 
of the Association in Tremont Temple. 

Voted: To refuse the request of the 
Church of the Brotherhood of Chicago 
for $600 for the current fiscal year. 

The following were appointed repre- 
sentatives of the Association as directors 
of the Free Church Fellowship: William 
Roger Greeley, Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, 
Herbert C. Parsons. 

A letter received from All Souls’ Church, 
New York, requesting a loan in the total 
amount of $30,000 to meet certain emer- 
gencies, was referred to the Administrative 
Council and Executive Committee with 
power. 

Walter R. Hunt, Secretary. 


A. U. A. ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


1934 

May 5 Mrs. H. Josephine Shute, Boulder 
Creek, Calif.. ; : ‘a ere ol O00 
8 Society in Hartford, Conn........., 10.00 

11 First Unitarian Society, West 
Newton, Mass. 255 =4.5.76 133.88 
11 Society in Urbana, Ill............. 4.00 
14 Society in West Bridgewater, Mass. 15.00 
14 Society in Helena, Mont......... 20.00 
14 Society in New Orleans, La........ 1.00 

14 Miss Irene Peterson, Hanlontown, 
OWA ye Selecteer 3.00 
15 Church School, Kennebunk, Me... . 5.00 
16 Society in Weston, Mass........... 60.00 
18 Society in Houlton, Me............ 24.00 

21 Lawrence, Kans., Branch Women’s 
Alltanee.n% Soa2 oe ar oA ee eee 15.00 
23 Society in South Bend, Ind. ....... 5.00 
23 Society in Winchendon, Mass...... 10.00 
24 Church School, Gardner, Mass..... 5.00 
24 Society in Medford, Mass......... 1.00 

25 First Congregational Society, Lex- 
ington, Mass... ccc eenesiie.. 2.00 
31 Associate Members .............. 20.00 
June 4 Society in Westwood, Mass........ 5.00 
5 Society in Somerville, Mass........ 10.00 
6 Society in Toronto, Ont., Canada.. 25.00 
6 Society in Wellesley Hills, Mass... . 5.00 
28 Frank H. Burt, Newton, Mass..... 10.00 
July 2 Associate Members............... 4.00 

2 First Congregational Society, Provi- 
dence; Re Tashan sare eae 49.50 
2 Society in Washington, D. C....... 6.00 
Sept. 4 Associate Members .............. 5.00 
5 Society in Vancouver, B.C., Canada 12.32 
Oct. 2 Society in Warwick, Mass......... 4.62 
10 Society in Warwick, Mass......... 2.98 

11 Miss Mary Tileston Bryce, New 
York; ING Yin =e ae en tae 10.00 
17 Society in Cleveland, Ohio........ 200.00 
30 Society in Barnstable, Mass...... 25.00 
30 Associate Members.............. 8.00 


Received through the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society 
June 15 Church School, First Church, 
Salem; IMass...<.cg0. se eae 5.00 
Especially Contributed for Department of 
Religious Education 
June 20 Society and Church School, Con- 
cord, N. H 


$749.24 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


* * 


CALLED TO CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Rev. Harry Lutz has accepted a call 
to be minister of the Harvard Street 
Church, Cambridge, Mass. Mr. Lutz has 
served churches in Norfolk, Va., Sanford, 
Me., and the Channing Religious Society 
in Newton, Mass. 


Eo * 
MR. MAYER-OAKES IS CALLED 


Rev. S. Robert Mayer-Oakes has ac- 
cepted a call to be minister of the Uni- 
tarian church, Northboro, Mass. Mr. 
Mayer-Oakes was minister of the Fourth 


Unitarian Congregational Church in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from 1926 to 1933. 
* * 


CALLED TO FRANKLIN, N. H. 


Napoleon W. Lovely has accepted a 
call to be minister of the First Unitarian 
Congregational Society, Franklin, N. H. 
Mr. Lovely was assistant last year at the 
First Congregational Society (Unitarian), 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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MOHAWK VALLEY LIBERALS 
HEAR DR. JOHN H. LATHROP 


The liberal churches which stand for the 
flexible religion have an important mission 
in the world, in which religion in many 
countries is being dominated by the will of 
a single individual, according to Dr. John 
H. Lathrop, minister of the First Unitarian 
Congregational Society, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
the principal speaker at the opening session 
of the Mohawk Valley Conference held in 
the First Unitarian Church, Schenectady, 
N. Y., November 16 and 17. 

Dr. Lathrop’s subject was “The Re- 
generation of Our Liberal Churches in 
These Times.” He spoke of visiting last 
summer in Germany, Russia, and Austria, 
and finding conditions which seemed 
threatening to the free church ideals. The 
achievement of personality and of spiritual 
values, which the liberal church exists pri- 
marily to foster, have been swept away in 
those countries. Some persons returning 
from those countries ruled by dictatorship 
describe the great things that are being 
accomplished and question the right of free 
speech, free press, etc., as absolute rights 
for all times and conditions, much as they 
did here and elsewhere during the World 
War. 

‘Liberalism and its political expression, 
democracy, are in eclipse,”’ he said. 

The conference was opened with a 
devotional service led by Rev. Robert T. 
Weston, minister of the First Church, at 
which the Sunday school choir offered 
selections. After Dr. Lathrop’s speech 
Rev. Leslie T. Pennington of Ithaca, N. Y., 
led a discussion. 

On the following morning, round-table 
conferences continued the discussion of 
Dr. Lathrop’s address, after a devotional 
service conducted by Rev. Gustav H. 
Ulrich of Fort Plain, N.Y. A conference on 
religious education heard an address by 
Angus H. MacLean, professor of religious 
education at St. Lawrence University and 
author of “The New Era in Religious 
Education ” 

At the final session and business meeting, 
officers were elected as follows for the com- 
ing year: president, Arthur W. Towne of 
Syracuse, N. Y.; first vice-president, Mr. 
Ulrich; second vice-president, Rev. C. A. 
Moulton of Dolgeville, N. Y.; secretary, 
Mrs. Burton N. Bump of Syracuse; and 
treasurer, Mrs. Howard T. Vietz of Syra- 


cuse. 
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ANNIVERSARY OF A. JUDSON RICH 


The one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Rev. Adoniram Judson Rich was 
observed in the Unitarian church, Dighton, 
Mass., December 2. Mr. Rich was the 
active minister at Dighton from 1899 to 
1909 and minister emeritus from 1909 to 
1915. He had preached in the Christian 
ministry almost fifty years, having been 
in the Unitarian fellowship about forty- 
five. One of Mr. Rich’s hymns was sung 
by the choir, followed by brief remarks by 
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his son, Edgar J. Rich of Boston, Mass, 
in which he paid tribute to the society that 
had made his father’s pastorate there such 
a happy and effective one. He referred to 
the society having made him minister 
emeritus, which honor had touched his 
father deeply. The minister of the church, 
Rey. George L. Thompson, embodied in 
his sermon a brief life of Mr. Rich, stressing 
his kindly spirit and ceaseless energy in his 
pastoral duties, illustrating his character 
by reading that perfect tribute to a village 
preacher in Goldsmith’s ‘‘Deserted Village’ 
that had been read by Rev. George Hale 
Read at Mr. Rich’s funeral. 

Mr. Thompson touched upon the 
struggles that Mr. Rich and his wife ex- 
perienced in breaking away from the 
orthodox church while in Westminster, 
Mass. 

The picture painted of him by one of 
his fellow ministers is characteristic: 
“Riding through Dighton one summer day, 
when the morning light was just beginning 
to stream over the dewy fields, I saw Mr. 
Rich, then nearing the allotted age of man, 
striding through the summer fields, toward 
the sunrise, swinging the scythe. It was a 
moment typical of his life. He faced the 
sunrise always, rejoicing in the morning of 
God and in the work of God’s morning.” 
So shall we always think of him,—facing 
the sunrise. 

Alice H. Rich Cate. 
* ok 
REV. WILLIAM H. PULSFORD 


Rev. William H. Pulsford of Waltham, 
Mass., a retired Unitarian minister, took 
his own life December 7. Mr. Pulsford was 
minister of the First Unitarian Society of 
Chicago, Il., from 1901 to 1928, and of the 
First Parish in Waltham, Mass., from 1893 
to 1901. 

He was born in Scotland in 1859; was 
graduated from the University of Glasgow 
in 1888, and continued his studies at Aire- 
dale Theological College. In 1889 he came 
to this continent, where his first pastorate 
was in Montreal, Canada. 

* * 
FRANCES LE BARON 


The death of Miss Frances Le Baron on 
November 18, in Chicago, Ill., in her 
ninety-third year, marked the passing of 
one who has been a well-known figure in 
Unitarian circles in the Middle West since 
its pioneer days. 

Born of Unitarian parents in North 
Andover, Mass., in 1842, Frances LeBaron 
was brought westward by her parents when 
but two years old, by rail to Buffalo, N. Y., 
by boat to Chicago—then but a mud-hole— 
and by ox-cart to Geneva, Ill., where she 
spent the early years of her life. Coming 
to Chicago to fill a teaching appointment, 
Miss Le Baron became a charter member 
of the Third Unitarian Church when it was 
organized in 1868, and has been a con- 
tinuous supporter of the society at all 
times, having attended its services regu- 
larly until very recently. 


Miss Le Baron was at one time secretary 
of the Women’s Western Unitarian: Con- 
ference, an organization which was super- 
seded by the Women’s Alliance chapters. 
She was a constant attendant at Unitarian 
conferences. 

A thorough believer in the printed word, 
Miss Le Baron sent many Christian Register 
subscriptions as gifts to isolated Unitarians. 
She also took charge of the distribution of 
pamphlets in the Third Church for years. 

It was Miss Le Baron who first sponsored 
the publication in pamphlet form of Wil- 
liam Channing Gannett’s widely read 
sermon “Blessed Be Drudgery.” Seeing 
this in Unity, she secured advance orders 
for copies from various ministers to finance 
its first edition. 

Miss Le Baron is survived by eight 
nieces and nephews, among whom is 
William Le Baron of Hollywood, Calif., a 
moving picture producer. 

Funeral services for Miss Le Baron were 
conducted by Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, 
minister of the Third Church, November 21. 


REV. ARON S. GILMARTIN 
ORDAINED AT DES MOINES 


Sunday evening, November 4, the First 
Unitarian Church of Des Moines, lowa, 
ordained and installed Aron Gilmartin as 
minister. The service was conducted by 
Dr. Charles E. Snyder, secretary of the 
Iowa Unitarian Association. Rabbi Eugene 
Mannheimer, of Temple B’Nai Jeshurun 
of Des Moines, read the lesson. 

The address was delivered by Rey. Ray- 
mond B. Bragg, secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, who spoke on 
“Liberalism and Modern Dogma.” Mr. 
Bragg also performed the act of ordination. 
The installation by the congregation was 
led by the president, Dr. Alice C. Hunter. 
Dr. Daniel W. Morehouse, president of 
Drake University, offered the welcome to 
the city. Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president 
of the Meadville Theological*School, gave 
the charge to the minister and to the 
people. 

Mrs. Margaret Wilson, organist, and 
Mrs. Grace Clark De Graff, soloist, ar- 
ranged the musical program. 

Mr. Gilmartin is a native of Boston, 
Mass. He was graduated from Harvard 
in 1931 and in 1933 received the degree of 
bachelor of divinity from the Meadville 
Theological School. He has also studied 
at the University of Chicago Divinity 
School and at the School for Social Service 
Administration. He has made several 
trips into the coal regions of Kentucky, 
southern Illinois, and West Virginia, 
studying the problems of these regions and 
their people. 

Before going to Des Moines in April as a 
supply minister, he was employed by the 
Cook County, IIl., bureau of public welfare. 
He was asked to take charge of the church 
last May, and has been acting as minister 
since that time. 
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Church Notes 


Adelaide, South Australia. —— The 
seventy-ninth anniversary of the founding 
of the church was observed at services 
Sunday, October 21. 


Cambridge, Mass.—Rev. Everett M. 
Baker, minister of the Westminster Con- 
gregational Society of Providence, R. I., 
preached the sermon at the First Church, 
Sunday, December 2. 

Rey. Leslie T. Pennington, minister of 
the First Unitarian Society of Ithaca, 
N. Y., was the speaker December 9. 


Detroit, Mich.—The Arista Club of 
the Church of Our Father will be hosts to 
the members of the Lake Erie Conference 
at the mid-winter reunion to be held 
December 29 and 30. 


Haverhill, Mass.—For the seventh sea- 
son the First Parish Church of Haverhill is 
sponsoring a series of union winter preach- 
ing services on the second Sunday evening 
of each month. Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, 
minister of the Church of Our Father, De- 
troit, Mich., was the speaker at the service 
held November 11 in the First Universalist 
Church. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Stephen C. Now- 
land, editor of the Indianapolis News, 
gave the address at the annual union 
Thanksgiving service of All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Chureh, the Universalist Church, 
and the Hebrew Temple, held November 
29 in the temple. 


Lawrence, Mass.—The Unitarian Play- 
ers’ production of “‘Action”’ met with such 
a rousing response from the audience that 
arrangements have been made to stage the 
play at the Parker Street Methodist 
Church at an early date. 


Louisville, Ky.—The Heywood Chap- 
ter of the Unitarian Laymen’s League of 
the First Unitarian Church, is sponsoring 
a weekly forum meeting and radio broad- 
east on Wednesday evenings at eight 
o’clock, the first half hour of the meeting 
bring broadcast over station WAVE. 

Bertha C. Finger. 

Melbourne, Australia.—The eighty- 
second anniversary of the founding of the 
Melbourne Unitarian Church was cele- 
brated Sunday, October 7. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Hight new mem- 
bers were received into the First Unitarian 
Society during the month of November. 


Washington, D. C.—The first of a 
course of twelve lectures on current events, 
given by Mrs. Georgette Ross Howard 
under the auspices of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club, was delivered in 
Pierce Hall of All Souls’ Church, November 
We 

Westboro, Mass.—Harry H. Kimball, 
for twenty-eight years a member of the 
parish committee of the First Congrega- 
tional Society, died December 2. Mr. 
Kimball, who was treasurer of the Westboro 
Savings Bank, had also served as church 
treasurer and as clerk of the parish. His 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minis- 
ter. Chorus of nien’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by the minister. Children’s 
Christmas Service. 

Weekday services, 12 noon. Monday, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson. Christmas Eve, 10 p.m., 
Candlelight Carol Service; Christmas Day, 11 a. m.; 
Morning Prayer with Holy Communion; Wednesday. 
Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, First Church, Chestnut 


Hill; Thursday, Rev. James L. Adams, Unitarian | 


| must be approved by the 
American Unitarian Association 


Society, Wellesley Hills; Friday, Rev. Everett M. 
Baker, Westminster Unitarian Church, Providence, 
13% 15 

NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyr stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 


ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p.m. 


death is the second this fall of great loss to | 


the church, John L. Brigham, who was 
superintendent of the church school for 
twenty years, having died in October. 


* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 
Christopher R. Eliot is minister emeritus 
of Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, Mass., 
and honorary minister-at-large of the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches. 


the Unitarian church, Bangor, Me. 


George Lawrence Parker is minister of 
the Unitarian church, Keene, N. H. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the First 
Parish, Milton, Mass. 


Vincent B. Silliman is minister of the 
First Parish, Portland, Me. He is chair- 
man of the committee at work upon the 
new Church School Hymnal. 


Clarence R. Skinner is dean of the Tufts 
College School of Religion, and is leader 
of the Boston Community Church. 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner is minister of the 
Universalist church, Middletown, N. Y. 


David Rhys Williams is minister of the 
First Unitarian Congregational Society, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


John | 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, | 


Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill 
School for Girls -:- — Greenfield, Mass. 


The Rev. John Farwell Moors founded 
this school as Prospect Hill in 1869. New 
fireproot buildings constructed in 1930. 
Latest educational methods, exceptional 
equipment. For booklet address Isabel B. 
Cressler, Caroline L. Sumner, Co-Princi- 


pals. Members of the Board of Trustees 


Radio Announcements 
The following services will be broadcast 


the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilo- 
cycles. 


Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, Sun- 


| day, 6.30 p. m., and Tuesday, 9.30 a. m., 
| Station WSMK, 1380 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 


Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 


| Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 
Stephen Hole Fritchman is minister of | 


Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station KECA. 
1430 kilocycles. 


Lowell, Mass., All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Simeon E. Cozad, minister. Henry Jack- 
son Warren, Director of Music. Sundays 
10.80 a. m. Station WLLH., 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kiloeyeles. 


Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 


San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 
550 kilocycles. . . . Rev. Dayton T. Yo- 
der, Monday and Saturday, 10 a. m., 
Station WDEV, 550 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 


It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State Hause 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 
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Pleasantries 


The first officer called a deck-hand to 
him and said: “Go below and break up 
that crap-game.”’ The sailor disappeared 
below and remained for the better part of 
an hour. Upon his return his superior 
officer demanded: ‘‘Did you succeed in 
breaking up that game?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the gob. 

“Well, what in thunder took you so 
long?” 

“Well, sir,’ the sailor replied, “I had 
only two bits to start with!’—Army and 
Navy Journal. 

We must consider small details 

Along with gold and crops, 
If one link in the logic fails 
The whole great structure flops. 
In cogitation I am lost 
Amid a deep unrest— 
I wonder what it’s going to cost 
To have my trousers pressed. 
— Philander Johnson in the Washing- 
lon Star. 
* * 

Mrs. Murphy: ‘I’ve just asked Mrs. 
Smith ’ow ’er ole man’s gettin’ on, an’ orl 
’er said woz—‘h’s out of order.’ Does ’er 
mean ’e’s bad?”’ 

Mrs. Jones: ‘“‘No, ’e ain’t bad. She’s 
got that sa in’ orf them broken slot mi- 
sheens. It’s swank, an’ means that ’e 
won’t work.”—The Humorist (London). 

* ok 

Mrs. Jones: “I understand you’ve got 
your divorce, Sally. Did you get any 
alimony from your husband?” 

Laundress: ‘‘No, Mrs. Jones, but he done 
give me a first-class reference.’’—Bosion 
Evening Transcript. 

The feature films include such literary 
classics as ‘‘The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame,” “The Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish,” “Uncle Tom’s Garbo” and many 
others.—Mount Prospect (Ill.) paper. 

os * 


Mr. Bones: “But if you wanted a dog 
for the children what made you select a 
dachshund?” 

Mr. Jones: ‘‘So that all of them could 
pet him at once.”—Huachange. 

k * 

The last word in the dictionary is 
“ZYXT: <A correspondent says that so 
far as he’s concerned any woman can have 
it.—Hverybody’s Weekly (London). 

* * 


“And you swore you'd always treat me 
like a queen!” 

“Well, ’ang it, I ain’t ’Enry the Highth.” 
—The Bystander (London). 

* * 

The trouble is not that the world is short 
of ideas, but that there is no way to plow 
under the surplus.—Oakland Tribune. 

The closer Capital and Labor get to- 
gether the harder it is, it seems, to pry 
them apart.—EHxchange. 
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DIREC YT ORs 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals.. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
Alt Souls’ Church, New York 
830 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Est. 1848 Incorporated 1879 


A few vacancies. Enrollment accepted. Junior School- 
grades 6 to 8. College preparation carefully organized. 
Winter sports emphasized. Supervised study. Individual 
attention given each boy. Catalogue. 
Carl B. Wetherell, Headmaster, 
Box 16, Andover, N. H. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa~ 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


EW L AY MOVEMENTS reorganizations of League- 

; ? Chapters, and revivals of 

layman interest and activity, in many parishes, to- 

gether with the growth of the ““New Partnership” project, 

and the continuance of long established activities, have put 

an unprecedented burden of work on the League and made- 

more urgent than ever an increased number of members: 

contributing Special Membership gifts. Send checks or 
pledges to 


HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., CAP. 1230 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides annuities for Unitarian ministers sixty-five 
years of age or over, who have had at least twenty 
years of active service in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and annual contributions from 
churches or friends are much needed. 
Please send contributions promptly to the 


Treasurer---Albert A. Pollard, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


What to Give for Christmas 


finds a much appreciated solution. 
in a subscription to 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


22 Issues $1.00 
Please send 


1 Year $3.00 


Christmas Gift Subscriptions to the following names and addresses 
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